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Anecdotes of Napoleon Bonaparte, and of many of his Contem- 
poraries; collected from the most Authentic Sources. A new 
Edition. 3 vols. 18mo. Tilt. 

[Notice concluded.] 


Ws had marked a variety of anecdotes for quotation, corroborative 
of the opinion we have expressed relative to the selfish views of 
Napoleon; but the newest passage we could find in the book is 
upon another subject, and runs to such length, that we are able to 
give no other. We never saw it before, and it furnishes an unex- 
pected relief from the insincerity and false politics of the imperial 
government, though it commences in the very thick of them. Had 
Bonaparte been a lover of freedom, he might have exercised his 
ascendancy with as much candour and ease as an American presi- 
dent (whatever men of the world like himself suppose.) Good 
God! what an empire he lost by condescending to be an Emperor ! 
He might long ago have done what the Lafayettes and others are 
now doing, have achieved all that was great and glorious in his 
history, been unstained with the rest, and now this moment might 
have been sitting at the top of the world like another sun. 

The world wanted what they are now getting at other hands,— 
not Austrian alliances and little kings of Rome ;—not baby 
monarchs surrounded with great boys of marshals; as if the round 
of folly was but to begin again, and human good was to advance in 
the slowest possible degree, saddled with a new race of absurdities. 

Had Bonaparte been an honest man, or half the great man he was 
thought, the annals of French diplomacy would have contained no 
such adventures as the following, nor would he have gathered about 
him the most odious vices and fools in the history of human mis- 
take,—lies, and spies, and perverters of naturally good-hearted 
women to the most ignoble offices. The escape of the heroine of 
the following story from the base employment she had accepted,—an 
escape made involuntarily, by dint of love, and to the surprise of 
her own heart, which did not know its value,—is an affecting incident, 
issuing in a very pleasing and unexpected manner from circum- 
stances of a very different tendency, and has interested us more 
than anything in the book. So passes the false glory of the world; 
and so remain the heart and the affections. 

‘One of the greatest faults committed by Napoleon, on his 
accession to the throne,’ says the narrator, ‘ was that of doubting 
the stability of his reign, and in having pursued exactly the con- 
trary measures to those which were necessary for the consolidation 
of his newly acquired power. 

*Placemen and characters of distinction, pamphleteers, mounte- 
banks, mechanics, and husbandmen were secret agents of the police. 
In short, every description of people, and of both sexes, from 
infancy to decrepitude, were comprehended in the list of spies, and 
were paid from eighteen-pence to five guineas per day, according to 
their rank and abilities. 

‘Snares were spread by the supreme police, which were very 
difficult to avoid, because no one could ever suspect them. A 
number of persons of both sexes, whom Fouché jestingly called his 
Cytherean Cohort, all that was seductive in youth, beauty, grace, 
and pleasing acquirements, were united and trained in this society. 
Men of engaging address and fascinating manners, and women of 
superior beauty and great personal attractions, most of them involved 
in debts, extravagant in their style of living and greedy of money, 


by whatever means acquired, gladly lent their aid without a blush, 


and without remorse, to further these diabolical machinations. 
_ ‘In the year 1809, a Hollander was preparing at Leipsic, to pub- 
lish a memorial on the ambitious policy of the Emperor of France. 

‘ Baron D——— who was the first to discover this project, thus 
expressed himself in a letter concerning it which he addressed to 
the Emperor. 

*“ The person who has read the manuscript assures me, that he 
has never seen anything better and more forcibly written, or sup- 
ported by more imposing and ingenious arguments. ‘This appeal to 
all the crowned heads of Europe is calculated to produce an irresis- 
‘ible conviction in every breast. It is fraught with more danger in 





its consequences, than any writing which has ever before appeared 
in any language, against the monarch of France.’’ 

‘It will readily be supposed that the police would not fail imme- 

diately to set all its secret agents and emissaries at work. Mons, 
de M——-—,, who was the principal employed on this important 
occasion, very soon succeeded in taking the unfortunate Hollander 
in the snare which he had laid for him. 
_ © But what was the disappointment of the French inquisitors ! 
They stripped the unfortunate Hollander, searched his clothes, ran- 
sacked and broke in pieces his furniture, ripped up his beds and 
mattresses, and even destroyed a plaster Venus. But after all, no 
discovery was made—the manuscript could nowhere be found. 
Their rage and vexation exceeded all bounds. None but an eye 
witness could describe their violence. He was roughly asked what 
had become of the manuscript which he intended to publish ¢ 

‘“T have neither written nor intended to publish anything,” was 
the answer. x 

*“ Sir, you are to know that the government is not to be imposed 
on. My commission is limited to ascertain whether poverty has 
compelled you to write. If that is the case, put what price you 
please upon your work. 1] have bills with me to a large amount, 
and will immediately pay you the sum you may require for it.” 

*“ Your offers,’ replied the unfortunate Hollander, “ are very 
generous ; and I extremely regret that it is not in my power to 
accept them. But 1 again declare to you that I have never written 
anything against the French government. Some one has certainly 
deceived you.” 

‘ Mons. de M———— finding that he was inflexible, and that it was 
impossible to bribe him, had him conducted into France, where he 
was thrown into a state prison. 

‘ But where was this dreadful memorial ? by what means had it 
escaped the search of these zealous agents of the ministry? This 
is the explanation :— 

‘Some days before his arrest, the author conceived suspicions of 
a man to whom, in confidence, he had revealed his projects. 
Impressed with this belief, he deemed it the most advisable measure 
to confide his manuscript to a particular friend, who usually resided 
near Prague, but who happened at this time to be in Leipsic. 

‘ This circumstance alone prevented the discovery of the manu- 
script by Mons. de M——— and his creatures. But the affair was 
far trom resting here. Fouché was determined at all events, and 
by any means, to get possession of the manuscript, and the obsta- 
cles he met with, served only the more strongly to fix his deter- 
mination. 

*“ Take what measures you please—the manuscript must be had.” 
As he said this, he turned on his heel, and abruptly quitted De 

M —, who was compelled to set all his wits to work, and imme- 
diately made a second journey to Leipsic. He visited the person 
who had betrayed the Holiander. This wretch had received only 
five hundred crowns as the reward of his treachery. A thousand 
had been promised him in case of his succeeding; but the scheme 
having failed, nothing more was to be had. 

‘Whilst endeavouring to account for the disappearance of the 
manuscript, they both at Jength conciuded that it must have been 
entrusted by the author to the care of soine confidential friend. 

** A lucky thought has just struck me,” said the German. “ A 
few days before the arrest of the Hollander, an intimate friend came 
to visit him. I know that they entertain the same sentiments of 
the Emperor. 1 will stake my life that the manuscript is in his 
possession.” 

‘ This hint was enough for the wily agent. “ Where is this man 
to be found ?” he eagerly enquired. “ He lives in the environs of 
Prague, in Bohemia; his name is Schustler.” — “ What is his 
rank of life ?”’—“ He is only a private citizen, but rich; a man of 
about forty, a little above the common size, but weli shaped; he has 
been a widower about two years; and has an only child, a daughter 
of about four years old.” 

*« What are his pursuits, and his predominant passions 7” 

*“ Ele is fond of study, and of the fine arts; and particularly 
attached to women.” 

*“ If he is remarkable for his fondness for women, / am sure of 
him,” said De M——— with exultation. “ If I succeed, you shail 
yet receive your thousand crowns; in the meantime, here are five 
hundred francs as a reward for this information.” 

‘De M immediately returned to Paris. Nothing could be 
more desirable, and nothing more easy, to a widower in the 
vigour of life, and strongly attached to the fair sex, than to intro- 
duce him to the acquaintance of a young and beautiful woman, pos- 
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sessed of the most fascinating charms and accomplishments. His 
plan was quickly conceived, and his measures immediately taken. 

‘Among the nymphs of the Cytherean Cohort, the young and 
beautiful D——-s was particularly distinguished. 

‘In early youth she had lost her parents, who were very respect- 
able. They left her in possession of a fortune, which, had her 
desires been moderate, would have been amply‘sufficient to have 
satisfied them; but an unrestrained passion for pleasure and 
expensive luxury, and an excessive love of play, produced her ruin. 
Nature had lavished on this female all her bounties ; her attractions, 
whether of person or taste, were perfectly irresistible. What added 
greatly to the value and force of her attractions, was her seeming 
unconsciousness of possessing them. To her personal charms and 
seductive manners were superadded an intimate knowledge of all 
the intrigues of high life and refined society. To obtain the means 
of gratifying her extravagance and her passion for expensive living, 
she became for some time the mistress of a German nobleman, 
whose means would not permit him to maintain for a long time so 
expensive a conquest: yet, like a gallant lover, he determined that 
she should not be left unprovided for, after his abandonment. He 
therefore contrived to place her at the head of those artful 
sirens, who had sold themselves to the secret police. This post 
was extremely lucrative. 

‘ As the part to be acted on the present occasion was one which 
required superior adroitness, and the exercise of much skill and 
cunning, she was promised that her salary should be increased to a 
hundred times its stated amount, in case she should secure the 
important manuscript. 

‘ No person in the world could be found better fitted for this 
undertaking than Mademoiselle D s. Besides her other ac- 
complishments, she possessed a perfect knowledge of the German 
languages, which she spoke with great ease and fluency. 

‘After receiving her instructions from De M » she took a 
passport in the name of Bridget Adelaide Saulnier, representing 
ferself to be a young widow travelling into Germany for her health. 

‘ Her secret instructions were as follows :— 

*“ You will immediately proceed to Prague, in Bohemia. 








On 








your arrival, you will secretly obtain a knowledge of the residence | 


of M. Schustler, and all the information in your power respecting 
him. Under the pretext of enjoying a pure air necessary to your 
health, you will express a wish to live in the country, and take your 
measures so as to obtain lodgings as near as possible to his resi- 
dence. To effect this object you may pursue any means in your 
power—spare no expense. The management of the rest is lett to 
your own sagacity and discretion. 

*On arriving at Prague, Mademoiselle D s had no difficulty 
in obtaining all the information she wished for, and immediately 
purchased a house near the residence of M. Schustler. 

*Scarcely was the lovely spy established in the neighbourhood, 
before an opportunity occurred to commence her operations. 
Amongst other things, she found out that he was in the habit of 

oing very often to Prague, and she took her measures accordingly. 

fer domestics consisted of one man and a woman, she bought for 
her own use two beautiful horses, and few riders were more dex- 
terous or more skilful than herself in all the arts of horsemanship. 

‘One day when she knew that M. Schustler was gone to town, 
she mounted her horse, and, accompanied by her servant, set out 
with the view of meeting her neighbour, as he should be returning 
home. As she descried him at a distance, pretending to be 
overcome with the heat of the weather, she alighted, and reclined 
on the grassy turf by the road side, with the bridle of her horse 
dangling on her arm, and her veil artfully drawn over her face. As 
if alarmed at the noise of the approaching carriage, she suddenly 
sprang up like one terrified by some sudden danger, her horse was 
actually affrighted and started back some paces, when the gallant 
M. Schustler, alarmed for the lady, threw himself from his carriage 
and ran to her assistance. At this moment the fair enchantress 
withdrew her veil, and displayed to the wondering eyes of the Ger- 
man the most captivating charms. At the sight of so much beauty, 
he gazed in silent admiration. For some moments he was unable 
to speak. At length recovering from his surprise, “ Pardon me, 
madam,” said he, “if I have undesignedly disturbed your repose. 
I should regret the accident most sincerely had it not afforded me 
the opportunity of viewing your charms, than which, heaven itself, 
has never produced anything more lovely.” 

*“ What you call disturbing my repose,” said the fascinating 
beauty, “is of no sort of consequence. As to the very civil ex- 
pressions you have been pleased to use, permit to observe, that you 
are still young, and that I very well know how to estimate them.” 

* As she said this, she very gracefully mounted her horse. The 
German, afraid of losing sight of her, seized the reins and 
exclaimed :— 

*“ Why will you be so cruel as thus suddenly to deprive me of the 
pieasure of gazing on your charms ? If my intrusion is disagreeable 
to you, I will instantly withdraw ; but if vou are not reluctant to 
oblige me, have the goodness to inform me who is the angel whom 
I have the honour of addressing.” 

*“The real gentleman,’ she replied, “can never permit himself 
in any way to offend an unprotected female. It is very natural you 
should wish to know who [ am. Know then, sir, that Lam a 
French widow, who have occupied for the last two days a mansion 
in this neighbourhood.” 

*** What, madam! are you the purchaser of Mons. J——’s 
house ?” n 











Le 


* “Yes, sir, that is the name of the person from whom I bought 


it.” 

‘ “Thank heaven! we are near neighbours. From my window | 
can enjoy the view of your residence. How unfortunate, Madam 
that I have not yet had the happiness to visit you.” . 

‘“In truth, sir,” she replied, with a fascinating smile, “the 
loss of time is not a matter of regret to either of us, for my house 
is yet hardly finished. But I will candidly confess that, as in 
country residence, nothing is so desirable as respectable society and 
good neighbours, I am gratified by the hope of becoming better 
acquainted with you.” She then saluted her enraptured victim 
with an enchanting smile, and disappeared. 

*M. Schustler was in a transport of joy. He was half frantic 
with the excess of pleasure this accident had afforded him, and his 
confident anticipations of the future happiness he should enjoy in 
the society of the lovely Saulnier. . 

‘ Early the next day, he paid a visit to his captivating neighbour, 
On seeing him leave his house, she placed herself at her piano, 
resolved to make use of every stratagem, and all the means of 
seduction to secure her prey. 

‘“ Madam,” said he, on entering, “ yesterday I was charmed 
with your beauty, and now the delightful tones which I hear, thrill 
me with ecstacy.” 

*“ Scarcely four-and-twenty hours have passed,” replied M, 
Schustler, “since I first beheld you, and if any cause whatever 
should compel me to relinquish the favourable sentiments with 
which you have inspired me, I hardly know whether I should have 
fortitude enough to survive the disappointment.” 

‘ As he said this, Madame Saulnier, who was resting on her piano, 
experienced a feeling which was undefinable, for, till now, her heart 
had been a stranger to such emotions, In her perturbation, she 
knew not how to reply. The language she had heard, and the un 
affected sincerity with which it was uttered, produced an agitation 
in her bosom which it had never before felt. Her eyes were 
instantly fixed on M. Schustler. Never before had she seen a man 
whom she so much admired. Her heart already confessed him the 
most engaging and the most accomplished of his sex. 

*« Come, sir,” said she in a tone of captivating sweetness, “ you 
shall remain and breakfast with me—you have delighted me to an 
excess amounting almost to pain. How much do | regret that our 
acquaintance had not been formed at an earlicr period!” During 
breakfast, the conversation turned on the delights of friendship. 
On taking his leave, M. Schustler said to her—* If you are not 
displeased with the acquaintance of one who feels for you more than 
a common interest, I will presume, madam, to solicit the happiness 
of receiving you at my house, at this hour to morrow.” 

*“ Your invitation, sir, is so flattering, and its manner so per- 
suasive, that I cannot refuse to accept it.” 

‘ Left alone, madame Saulnier began to exemine the state of her 
heart, as regarded her new lover. She often said to herself, as she 
has since acknowledged—* J came hither a treacherous seducer, and 
lo! Tam myself seduced.’ The change she underwent in conse- 
quence of her new attachment was as sincere and permanent as it 
was sudden. She became ashamed of the part she had been bribed 
to act, and of the odious commission with which she was charged. 
“* Twill not consent to be the instrument of deceiving this generous 
and noble-minded man. I will to-morrow disclose to him who 
Iam; and what I have been.’’= 

‘She was received by M. Schustler as if she had been an angel 
sent from heaven. She had fully resolved to open her whole heart 
to her amiable neighbour in the evening,—but when the moment 
arrived her heart failed her. 

‘For two months did the lovers remain in this perplexing state 
of uncertainty. At length the importunity of M. Schustler pro- 
duced an ecclaircissement. 

‘ Eight days after, she received the hand of M. Schustler at the 
altar. The commission with which she had been charged by the 
French government remained as yet unexecuted. She spoke of the 
author of the manuscript, and of his arrest, as of a circumstance 
which had come to her knowledge by mere accident. 

“ What!” said her husband,—* have you then heard of my 
friend’s misfortune? I too was exposed to the most imminent 
danger by that cursed business. It was to me he confided the 
fatal manuscript only a few days previous to his arrest, but on the 
first intimation of his scizure, 1 committed it to the flames.” 

‘ His wife made no further enquirics—she immediately wrote to 
the principal agent concerned in her iission, acquainting him with 
the circumstances, and assuring him that his Imperial Majesty might 
make himself pertectly easy in regard to this affair—she had ascer- 
tained that the memorial had been destroyed, and the Emperor had 
nothing to fear. 

‘ Under various pretences she excused herself to her employers 
for not returning to France; having found, as she said, in Bohemia 
a degree of happiness which her own country could not afford her. 

‘ Her confidential friend in Paris, who is now blind, and residing 
with her, was directed to dispose of all the effects of Madame 
Schustler. It was from this friend that most of the particulars of 
this singular adventure have been obtained. 

‘ Thus was happily terminated an affair, commenced under au 
spices not the most favourable to the parties concerned,—and thus 
a lovely and accomplished woman, who had long regretted her 
aberrations from the paths of virtue, was restored to the enjoyment 
of respect and happiness.’— Vol. i. p. 139. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Spirit is now a very fashionable word; to act with spirit, to 
speak with spirit, means only to act rashly and to talk indiscreetly. 
An able man shews his spirit by gentle words and resolute actions ; 
he is neither hot nor timid. terfield. 








PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


NE.— choo] for Scandal—Turni: $— onkinses. 
ot primate ie sabe Youthful — ee taeT Curistmas succeeds the Saturnalia; the same time, the same 
” number of holidays: then the master waited upon the servant, like 
the Lord of Misrule-—Selden. [It is a pity the clergymen could 
Covent GaRDEN. | not wait upon their parishioners during Christmas week! What 


We intended to see Miss Inveranity for the third time last — orders — be —— and what healthy exercise it 
night, and for the sheer pleasure of the task; but were pre- would be giving their puffing tee f} 


, : eee Nationa Oprnions or Vic—E AND VirtuE.—The Neapolitans 
jpeiet, . We. chall: mate cprssiven.coaets eexk: simeyalpage in general hold drunkenness in great abhorrence. hee is told 
/ among them of a nobleman, who having murdered another in a fit 
we are speaking of one who can afford to be praised, | of pene ms gpa 2 ” eas ages Hie se was etree 

+. 1 . : a x , to him on the sole condition o 1s saying that when he committe 
and that ve ste che pronises, the more she will think she has to | sue. desi teateek tena sit at the offer with disdain, 
perform. Upon arriving to see the afterpiece, we found she had | and exclaimed, ‘I would rather suffer a thousand deaths than 
had a brilliant house; and a friend told us that she played with | bring eternal disgrace on my family by confessing the disgraceful 
Py crime of intoxication. He persisted, and was executed.’””—Old 
additional confidence. Joe Miller revived. 


ReEsTAURATEURS.—It may not be uninteresting to some of our 
readers to learn the origin of the term restaurateur — now so 
Miss Eten Tree much applause in the part of the heroine, generally applied to the tavern-keepers of the continent—which is 
This applause she continues to deserve. We have more | said to have thus arisen: About the year 1765, a Parisian vintner, 

named Boulanger, first began to supply the public with soups, and 

other slight refreshments, in the forenoon ; and, in order to attract 

well in characters of vehemence. The first time we saw her was in | racemrngs A placed over the awed this verse 1 the Bible a 

‘ Sneha ee : Joeanae |. Venite ad me omnes qui stomacho, et ego restaurabo vos |” e 

avery gentle part; and there was a sweetness and bland elegance | halt took suck efit, thule detent” ite eae = seaports 

_ followed his example, and the restorative powers of their aliments, 

less feminine vivacities. However, she never gets into excesses | added to the singularity of the invitation to partake of them, 

" occasioned their being distinguished by an appellation, which has 

' been since indiscriminately applied.—History of Ancient Institu- 
Her angry women are women still, with a redeeming grace: and | ¢jgngs, Se. 

her voice does not second the vehemence of her transports. Her, A Youne Rerormer.—Oberlin, when a boy, saw a beadle ill- 

touches of relenting tenderness are still better than her stampings | USing an invalid beggar in the street; and following the impulse of 

a | the moment, totally regardless of consequences, he placed himself 

| in a spirited manner between what he thought the oppressor and 

The plot of this piece is briefly told. The Youthful Queen, the oppressed, reproving the former in strong terms for his inhu- 

is Christine of Sweden, before she abdicated, falling in love manity. The beadle, indignant at such an interruption, wished to 

: arrest the little fellow, but the neighbours, who knew and loved the 

boy, caine running out of their shops to his assistance, and compelled 

position to Chancellor d’Oxensteirn; dismissing from her court with the man to desist. A few days afterwards he happened to be walk- 

fury the ungrateful captain, who is unfaithful subject enough to love Ig 1 @ narrow lane, when he saw the same person at a distance. 

: “% Shall I run away?” thought he to himself. “ No, God is with 
me. 1 relieved the poor man, and why should I fear?” With 
finally repenting and restoring them in presence of the other these reflections, he proceeded orvhis way ; and the beadle, smiling 
ministers, whom she has assembled to witness his disgrace. We| him, allowed him to pass unmolested.—Memoirs of J. F. Oberlin, 

‘ Pastor of Waldbach. 


“ Pics anD Cuitpren.”—The following anecdote will convey 
some idea of the parish of Ban de la Roche on a clergyman’s first 
it{is pleasing; it interests us with the introduction of known arrival there. Desiring to be shown the principal school-house, he 

was conducted into a miserable cottage, where a number of children 

_ were crowded together without any occupation, and in so wild and 
noisy a state that it was with some difficulty he could gain any reply 
She was famous afterwards for anything but giving way, or attend- to his enquiries for the master. “ There he is,” said one of them, 
: r as soon as silence could be obtained, pointing to a withered old 
man, who lay in a little bed in one corner of the apartment. “ Are 
you the schoolmaster, my good friend ?”’ enquired Stouber. “ Yes, 
shunned them; but she might have paid them, and her own sex, | sir.’—“ And what do you teach the children ¢”—* Nothing, sir.” — 
“ Nothing! how is that ?’—* Because,” replied the old man with 
characteristic simplicity, “ I know nothing myself.”—* Why then 
that “she preferred the socicty of men to that of women, | were you instituted schoolmaster ?”—* Why, sir, I had been taking 
not because they were men, but because they were not the care of the Waldbach pigs for a great number of years, and when | 
‘ ‘ | got too old and infirm for that employment, they sent me here to 


7 | take care of the children.”—Memoirs of John Frederic Oberlin, 
be assured; or she would not have been so spiteful. This | Pastor of Waldbach. 


was the princess who abdicated her throne, paraded the world | Reat Hisrory.—If statesmen, including monarchs, courtiers, 
in a man’s coat and hat, put to death one her chamberlains | ministers, senators, popular leaders, ambassadors, &c. would pub- 
lish, before they go in the triumph of virtue to the “ last aud't,” 
_ or leave to be published after they are gone, each a frank exposition 
why (perhaps for the convenience of absolution), went and | of motives, intrigues, cabals, and maneeuvres, the worship which 
lived at Rome, and flattered the literati there into making eulogies | mankind have rendered to power and rank would cease to be what 
it has always been, a mere blind superstition, whcn such raticnal 

grounds should come to be shown for the homage. It might con- 
curious old print of her, in her man’s coat and round hat, with a | tribute to a happy exorcism of that spirit, which has never suffered 
nations to be at peace; while it would give an altered and less 
a delusive character to history. Great service in this way, but unfor- 
GS tunately late, is in the course of being rendered in our times, by the 

“es a ee publication of private memoirs, written by persons connected or 
acquainted with the highest order. Let any one look at the exhi- 

bition of the very centre of the dignity and power of a great nation 
as given in Pepys’s Memoirs, though with the omission in that pub- 
ANGeELs TO BE Known BY THEIR Brocve.—lIt is very rare, | lication, as 1] am informed on the best authority, of sundry passages 
yea, even in our days, for any operator or master to hear the | contained in the manuscript, of such a colour that their production 
angels speak articulately ; when they do speak, it is like trish, much | would have exceeded the very utmost license allowable by public 
in the throat.—Lilly (the Astrologer). decorum.—Note to Foster’s Essays. 








hoping that in what we say to the advantage of this young lady, 


The afterpiece, The Youthful Queen, was new to this theatre. 
It came out, we understand, last season at Drury lane, and obtained 





than once] expressed our surprise at finding Miss TREE act so 


in the expression of her mouth, which did not prepare us for those 


of passion unworthy of the real womanhood that seems in her. 


of royal feet and her slammings of the door. 


with a captain; contesting the right to do as she pleased in op- 


another ; depriving of his honours the inflexible Chancellor, and 


know not whom this tianslation from the French is by. The 


piece is not remarkable for wit, or anything else very great ; but 


characters; and the turn at the end is very agreeable. 


We are not aware of any such incident in the history of Christine. 


ing to the interests of her kingdom, or refusing herself the society 
of the other sex. We do not mean to say that she ought to have 


a better compliment in the taste; for it was she who said 


others.” She never looked so handsome as Miss TREE, we may 


in France, and changing her religion nobody exactly knows | 


upon her, In Todd’s edition of Milton, volume the seventh, is a 


petticoat, looking like one of our modern barrow-women. 


Provoxinc Waste.—There is nothing that people are more mor- 
tified to spend in vain, than their scorn.—Foster’s Essays. 
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THE TATLER. 





Opp Fruit rrom “Goop SeEep.”—Went about Limerick town 
this morning, to despatch some necessary business; and found the 
— seed sown yesterday had received a good blessing from above, 
or all the inhabitants seemed alarmed, and looked wishfully at me 
as I passed along.— Whitefield’s Diary. - 


Fotuy or Superriurry.—What real good does an addition to a 
fortune already sufficient procure ? Not any. Could the great man, by 
having his fortune encreased, encrease also his appetites, then pre- 
cedence might be attended with real amusement.— Goldsmith. 





There are those Members of Parliament, who have such a thick 
skull upon thin brains, that their ignorance is impenetrable, and 
maketh such a stout resistance against common-sense, that it will 
never be subdued by it: true heart-of-oak ignorance, that will 
never yield, let reason beat never so hard upon it ; and though their 
kind neighbours have at several elections sent them up to school 
again, they have still returned the same incurable dunces.— Saville. 





Borrowep SimiLes.—Fuller, in his “ Holy and Profane States,” | 
says, “ Reasons are the pillars of the fabric of a sermon, but simili- 
tudes are the windows which give the best light.” As an instance of 
the additional currency given to a thought by judicious adornment | 
and amplification, the oft-quoted verses of Gray—* Full many a | 
gem, &c.” and the same thought in its naked state, as expressed by | 
Locke, are in point. Locke says, “ Many a good poetic vein is 
buried under a trade, and never produces anything for want of 
improvement.” Ifthe iteration of this “thought” has produced 
any good, Gray, though not the originator, is entitled to the credit 
of having unlocked it. F. F. 
[Gray’s thought, but much improved, is from the Italian of a Vene- | 
tian poet, called Cerro Macno; who says, on the death of a lady, | 

Qual in parte ignota 

Ben ricca gemma altrui cela il suo pregio, | 
| 

| 








O fior, cl’alta virtute ha in se riposta, 

Visse nel sen di castita nascosta. 
Here is the simile of the “gem” as well as the “flower.”’ The | 
imitation was noticed some years back in the Edinburgh Review. | 
Gray was a great importer of poetry from Greece and Italy ; but it | 
must be allowed that he gave it us double distilled.} 


| 








| 
PERFORMANCES OF THIS EVENING. 


| 
nT ee mp Papaes | 


Cosurc Tueatre.—The Battle of Worcester—George | 
Barnwell— Wallace. 


a \ 


| 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening a New Romantic Allegorical Burletta, in Two Acts, called 
THE DEVIL’S DUCAT! 
OR, THE GIFT OF MAMMON. 
The Music by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
Sabina, Mrs YATES. 
Nibbio, (an Usurer) Mr DOWNE, Botta, (a Notary) Mr BAYNE, 
Astolpho, § Brothers, ruined by { Mr YATES, 
Leandro, Nibbio and Botta { Mr HEMMINGS, 
Mammon, Mr O. SMITH, 
Grillo, (Botta’s Servant) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Francisco, Mr CHAPMAN, Philippo, (a Peasant) Vr MORRIS, 
Tomaso, (Captain of the Santa Maria) MrS. SMITH, 
Gyone, (Jailer) Mr SANDERS, 
Lucino, (his Attendant) Mr V. WEBSTER, 
Vine Dressers, Sailors, &c. Messrs. Charles, Fry, Taylor, Willing, 





After which, the Comic Burletta, called 


LOVE LAUGHS AT BAILIFFS! 
Emily Valmont, Miss DALY, Lucinda, Miss M. GLOVER. 
Suatch, (the Singing Bailiff) with a favorite Song, Mr MATHEWS, 
Sir Simon Ardent, Mr DOWNE, 

Captain Ardent, Mr HEMMINGS, Drench, Mr BAYNE, 
Chatter, Mr WILKINSON, Lightfoot, Mr BUCKSTONE, | 

Tipem, Mr SANDERS, Waiter, Mr V. WEBSTER. | 





After which, (3rd time) a New Comic Burletta, called 


WAS I TO BLAME? 
{By Mr G. H. Ropwetr]. 
Julia, Mrs YATES. 
Melville, (a Banker) Mr YATES, 
Lord Charles Everard, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Matthew Multiply, (Melville’s head Clerk) Mr BAYNE. 











To conclude with a New Version of The Pilot, called 


THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. | 

[By Mr Buckstone]. 

Miss Kitty Plowden, Miss M. GLOVER. 

The Pilot, Mr WILKINSON, Captain How-hard, MrS.SMITH, | 

Fat Yom Coffin, Mr J. REEVE, 

Lieut. Gen. Boroughcliff, (promoted and shrunk) Mr BUCKSTONE, | 

Master Barney Barnstable, (run away from Sea) Mr O. SMITH, 

Serjeant Drill, (by the Original) Mr SANDERS, 

Lieutenant Toughman, (Officer of the Tender) Mr V. WEBSTER, 

Watermen, Tender Officers, Marines, &c. { 


a 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 





This Evening, Lord Byron’s Tragedy of 
WERNER, OR THE INHERITANCE, 
oe by Mr Macreapy.] 
Josephine, Mrs FAUCIT, Ida Stralenheim, Miss MORDAUNT 
Werner, Mr MACREADY, Ulric, Mr WALLACK, ; 
Baron Stralenheim, Mr H. WALLACK, 
Gabor, Mr COOPER, Fritz, Mr YOUNGE, Otto, Mr COHEN 
Henric, Mr SALTER, Eric, Mr C. JONES, , 
Idenstein, Mr W. BENNETT, 
Rodolph, Mr COOKE, Arnheim, Mr FENTON, 
Meister, Mr EATON, Ludwig, Mr CATHIE, 
Herman, Mr S. JONES, 
Officers of Justice, Servants, Soldiers, &c. &c. 


| Previous to the Tragedy (Ist time in this Country) H. Marschner’s Overture 


to “ Der Templer und die Judin.” 
And in the course of the Evening, Mehul’s Overture to ‘ La Chasse dy 
Jeune Henri;” concluding with the National Air, ‘‘ Vive Henri Quatre ;” 
And Rossini’s Overture to ‘* Eduardo e Cristina.” 


After which, (4th time) an Historical Anecdote, in One Act, entitled 
A KING’S FIRESIDE. 
{From the French. by Mr Morton, 
Louis (the Dauphin) Mrs WAYLETT, Nanette, Miss MORDAUNT. 
Gaston (Duke of Orleans) Miss POOLE, 
Henrietta of France, Miss M. A. MARSHALL, 
Henri Quatre, Mr FARREN, D’Aubigny, Mr COOKE, 
Admiral Lord Effingham, Mr THOMPSON, 
Beaumont, Mr EATON, Huntsman, Mr S. JONES, 
Pages— Misses Ballin, M‘Henry, Griffiths, Claire. 


To conclude with, (20thtime) a Farce, called 
TURNING THE TABLES. 
[Partly from the French, by Mr Poore]. 

Miss Kuibbs, Miss FAUCKIT, 
Mrs Humphries, MrsC. JONES, Pattv Larkias, Mrs ORGER, 

Jack Humphries, Mr LISTON, 
Mr Knibbs, Mr HUGHES, Mr Jereniah Bumps, Mr COOPER, 

Mr Edgar de Courcy, Mr VLNING, Mr Thoratoa, Mr J. VINING. 


To-morrow, The Hypocrite; Turning the Tables; and The Brigand. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


This Evening, (5th time) a Comedy, (in Five Acts) called 
THE CHANCERY SUIT. 
[By Mr Peake]. 
Emily Travers, Miss E. TREE, Mrs Post, Mrs GIBBS, 
Mrs Suare, Mrs PINDAR, Jenny, MrsJ. HUGHES. 

Miss Willowly, Mrs DALY, Miss Sallowfield, Mrs BROWN, 
MrsGravebury, Miss APPLETON, Mrs Tapsley, Mrs TAYLEURE. 
Sir Bernard Blazoncourt, Mr EGERTON, 
Frederick Blazoncourt, Mr ABBOTT, 

Guy Thistlebloom, Mr BARTLEY, 

Jeremy Thistlebloom, (his Brother, under the assumed name of 
Courtington) Mr WARDE, 

Murphy O’Doggrely, Mr POWER, = Snare, Mr MEADOWS, 
Wintertield, Mr BLANCHARD, Taptey, MrF. MATTHEWS, 
Michael, Mr ADDISON, Ben, Mr EVANS, 
Sheriff’s Officer, Mr FULLER, Beadle, Mr ATKINS, 
Previous to the Comedy, Rossini’s Overture to ‘* Il Barbiere di Siviglia.” 
After the Comedy, A. Romberg’s Overture to ‘* Scipio.” 


With (14th time) a Farce in One Act, called The 
OMNIBUS, OR A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 
[By Mr Tain 
Julia Ledger, Miss LAWRENCE, Mrs Dobbs, Mrs TAYLEURE, 
Miss Damper, Mrs DALY, Miss Jemima Damper, Miss APPLETON. 
Mr Ledger, Mr BLANCHARD, Mr Dobb:, Mr BARTLEY, 
Tom Dobbs, Mr KEELEY, Pat Rooney, Mr POWER. 


To conclude with the Nautical Drama, (founded on the popular Ballad) 
ealled 
BLACK-EYED SUSAN, 
Or * ALL. IN THE DOWNS!” 
[By Mr D. W. Jevrorp]. 
The Overture and Music, from Dibdin’s Songs, adapted by Blewett, 
Black-Eyed Susan, Mrs CHATTERLEY, 
Dolly Maytlower, Mrs J. HUGHES. 
Capt. Crosstree, Mr DIDDEAR, Raker, Mr F. SUTTON, 
Hatchet, Mr EVANS, Doggrass, Mr BLANCHARD. 
Admiral, Mr EGERTON, Jacob ‘Twig, Mr TURNOUR, 
Gnatbrain, Mr MEADOWS. 
(with an introduced Song) Mr T. P. COOKE, 
Mr HUNT, who will sing ** Black-Eyed Susan,” 
Plouchshare, (a Rustic) Mr MEARS. 
A Doubie Hornpipe by Mr T. P. Cocke and Mrs Vedy. 


Willian, 
Blue Petes, 


To-morrow, The Provoked I[usbasd; The Omnibus; and Robert the 
’ > 


; Devil. 
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